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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

The world of English and American readers is more largely 
indebted to three or four publishers than the younger portion of 
the number is aware. We of to-day find good literature within 
our means, and it is to be hoped we are thankful for it. We cer- 
tainly ought to be, for it is a blessing which our fathers did not 
enjoy. When they were young, books were dear — poor books as 
well as good books — and the poor outnumbered the good ten 
limes over. Where they had quartos, which cost guineas, we 
liave twelvemos, which cost shillings ; the dollar of forty years ago 
is now represented by the fractional parts of a dollar, and all be- 
cause certain sagacious publishers knew their business and their 
readers, better than the Trade generally did. These gentlemen 
were Constable & Co., and the Chambers Brothers, of Edinburgh, 
and Mr. Charles Knigiit, of London, if Mr. Knight was his own 
publisher. They revolutionized the art of making and selling 
books by the boldness and the magnitude of their projections, 
which did not always project money into their pockets, excellent as 
tiicy were. ]Mr. Knight has related the story of his life; others, 
we believe, have related the story of the Constables ; and now we 
have the story of the Chambers Brothers, as related by Mr. William 
Chambers, in a " Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiogra- 
phic Reminiscences," of which Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
are the publishers. 

It is a book which young men ought to read, 
and ought to profit by, particularly the young 
men of America, who, as a rule, are in too 
great a hurry to grow ricii. It is the history 
of poverty and industry, the history of self- 
reliance, and prudence, and success. The 
Chambers Brothers succeeded because they 
would succeed. They started in a small way, 
in a way that was so small the average Ameri- 
can would shrink from it, but they started, 
and they went on, as Scotchmen are apt to do 
when once started. Here is Mr. William 
Chambers's account of his beginning: 

" I spent little time in preliminary arrange- 
ments. With the five shillings which I had 
received as my last week's wages, I purchased 
a few deals from a neighboring wood-yard, and 
from these, with a saw, hammer and nails, I 
soon constructed all the shop furniture which I 
required ; the most essential articles being a 
pair of stout trestles, on which was laid a 
board, whereupon to exhibit my wares to the 
public. With these simple appliances, I am to 
be supposed as beginning business one day in 
June, when, the weather happening to be fine, 
I had the satisfaction of making several sales. 
Daily the contents of my small establishment 
disappeared, and I was able to introduce va- 
riety by buying lots of second-hand books at 
the nightly auctions, which I regularly at- 
tended with my brother. As regards the ac- 
count I had incurred, I discharged it in the 
due course of business, and for some time con- 
tinued to order and pay for regv.lar supplies. 
Within six months, the first and most critical 
part of my struggle was over. In a small way, 
I may be considered as ha\ ing been fairly es- 
tablished. 

"By studying to sell cheaply, my profits in 
(he aggregate were not great ; but along with 
Robert, I lived frugally, incurred no unneces- 
sary expenses, and all that was over I laid out 
in adding to my stock. As my sales were, to 
a large extent, new books in boards, I felt that 
the charge made for the boarding of them 
was an item that pressed rather heavily upon 
me. Why, thought I, should I not buy the 
books in sheets, and put them in boards my- 
self? It is true, I had not been taught the 
art of bookbinding, but I had seen it executed 
in my frequent visits to a bookbinder's work- 
shop, and was confident that if I had the 
proper apparatus I could at least put books in 
boards ; for that was but a rudimentary de- 
partment of the craft. The articles available 
for the purpose at length fell in my way. After 
this, I procured my books in sheets, which 1 forthwith folded, 
sewed, and otherwise prepared to my satisfaction, thereby saving 
on an average threepence to fourpence a volume, my only outlay 
being on the material employed ; for my labor was reckoned as 
nothing." 

jMr. Chambers gives a curious account of his debut as a writer: 

" The notion of attempting to write in a style, closely resembling 
tlie delicate print-like lettering on copper-plate engravings, oc- 
curred to me two or three years previously. A retired naval officer, 
in poor circumstances, had written an account of his captivity \.\ 
France during the \\ar, and raffled it for five pounds. The pen- 
manship was exceedingly elegant, and I felt desirous to attempt 
something that might prove equally tasteful. From time to time, 
I made attempts at imitation, but never came up to the original. I 
had, however, acc[uired a facility in the art. The work was ex- 
ecuted with a finely pointed crow-pen on smooth paper, ruled with 
lines for the purpose, and cost prodigious care and patience, be- 
cause any blunder would have been fatal. Occupying any spare 
hours when the stall could not be put out, and poring over a des!-:, 
I was able to realize a few shillings by these laborious transcrip- 
tions. What was of much greater value, these little pieces ot pen- 
manship helped to bring me more into notice, and to procure me 
friendship of some estimable persons. 

"A gentleman who happened to see one of my specimens of cali- 
graphy, was pleased to think better of it than it deserved, and with- 
out solicitation patronized my humble business establishment. lie 
was about to be married, and wished to procure a quantity of books 
of a superior kind, in the finest bindings for his library. One day, 
he called to inquire as to tlie practicability of my supplying his 
wants. Satisfied with the information, he gave an order of such 



magnitude as astonished me, and raised serious doubts as to how, 
with my miserable resources it was to be executed. Apprehending 
some difficulty on this score, he relieved all anxieties by stating that 
I should bring the books in parcels from time to time, and that each 
parcel would be paid for on delivery. 

" This fortunate transaction gave me a lift onward, and stimulated 
to new efforts. The fact that I had unexpectedly benefited in a 
large degree by a gentleman seeing one of my small pieces of pen- 
manship, suggests the reflection, that in business, as in human 
affairs generally, incidents which are seemingly insignificant often 
lead to important results. Young men are apt to treat what ap- 
pears a small matter with indifference, if not disdain, without being 
conscious that in commerce nothing is small or to be passed over as 
of no moment. I once heard a merchant who had risen to great 
wealth say, that civility in servinga woman in humble circumstances 
with a pennyworth of tape, had led by a remarkable chain of cir- 
cumstances, to dealings to the extent of hundreds of pounds. In my 
own case, as just stated, a small piece of transcription with a crow- 
pen had, by an unforeseen current of events, terminated in a man- 
ner much more advantageous than I had any reason to expect." 

The first work by which either of the Chambers Brothers attracted 
attention was written by Mr. Robert Chambers, and entitled " Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh." It was published in 1824, and made h.im 
many friends, as he pointed out in a new edition issued in 1868: 




BEFORE THE BATTLE OF MARSTON MOOR. 

" 1 had, one or two years before, when not out of my teens, at- 
tracted some attention from Sir Walter Scott, by writing for him 
and presenting (through Mr. Constable) a transcript of the songs 
of the ' Lady of the Lake," in a style of peculiar caligraphy, which I 
practiced for want of any better way of attracting the notice^of peo- 
ple superior to myself. When George IV. some months afterwards 
came to Edinburgh, good Sir Walter remembered me, and pro 
cured for me the business of writing the address of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh to his Majesty, for which I was handsomely paid. 
Several other learned bodies followed the example, for vSir Walter 
Scott was the arbiter of everything during that frantic time, and 
thus I was substantially benefited by his means. 

" According to what Mr. Constable told me, the great man liked 
me, in part because he understood I was from Tweedside. On see- 
ing the earlier numbers of the ' Traditions,' he expressed astonish- 
ment as to ' where the boy got all the information.' But I did not 
see or hear from him till the first volume had been completed. He 
then called upon me one day along with Mr. Lockhart. I was over- 
whelmed with the honor, for Sir Walter Scott was almost an object 
of worship to me. I literally could not utter a word. While I 
stood silent, I heard him tell his companion that Charles Sharpe 
was a writer in the ' Tradidons,' and taking up the volume, he read 
aloud what he called one of his qualiit^bits. 'The ninth Earl of 
Eglintoune was one of those patriarchal peers who live to an ad- 
vanced age; indefatigable in the frequency of their marriages and 
the number of their children ; who linger on and on, with an un- 
failing succession of young countesses, and die at last leaving a 
progeny interspersed throughout the whole of Douglas's Peer- 
age, two volumes, folio, re-edited by Wood.' And then both 
gentlemen went on laughing for perhaps two minutes, with inter- 



jections : ' How like Charlie ! ' ' What a strange being he isp 
' Two voliwies, folio, re-edited by Wood — ha, ha, ha! There you 
have him past all doubt ; ' and so on. I was too much abashed to 
tell Sir Walter that it was only an impudent little bit of writing c( 
my own, part of the solution into which I had diffused the actual 
notes of Sharpe. But, having occasion to write next day to Mr. 
Lockhart, I mentioned Sir Walter's mistake; and he was soon 
after good enough to inform me that he had set his friend right as 
to the authorship, and they had had a second hearty laugh on the 
subject. 

" A very few days after this visit, Sir Walter sent me, along with 
a kind letter, a packet of manuscript, consisting of sixteen folio 
pages, in his usual close handwriting, and containing all the rem- 
iniscences he could at the time summon up of old persons and 
things in Edinburgh. Such a treasure to me! And such a gift 
from the greatest literary man of the age to the humblest ! Is there 
a literary man of the present age who would scribble as much for 
any humble aspirant? Nor was this the only act of liberality of 
Scott to me. When I w^as preparing a subsequent work, ' The 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland,' he sent me whole sheets of his recol- 
lections, with appropriate explanadons. For years thereafter, 
he allowed me to join him in his walks home from the Parliament 
House, in the course of which he freely poured into my greedy 
cars anything he knew regarding the subjects of my studies. His 
kindness and good humor on these occasions 
were untiring. I have since found, from his 
journal, that I had met him on certain days 
when his heart was overladen with woe. Yet 
his welcome to me was the same. After 1826, 
however, I saw him much less frequently than 
before, for I knew he grudged every moment 
not spent in thinking and working on thefatr.l 
tasks he had assigned to himself for the re- 
demption of his debts." 

The success of the Chambers Brothers na- 
turally brought them in contact with their 
brethren of the quill, both in Scotland and 
England. They were known and honored by 
English men of letters, as may be gathered 
from this paragraph, which describes the wit- 
tiest of their number, who called upon Mr. 
William Chambers during one of his many 
visits to London: 

" On one of these occasions of visiting the 
metropolis, a new and unexpected acquaint- 
ance was formed. It was in 1844, when resid- 
ing in Greek Street, Soho. One day about 
noon, a carriage drives up to the door — not a 
vehicle of the light, modern sort, but an old 
family coach, drawn by a pair of sleek horses. 
From It descends an aged gentleman, who, 
from his shovel hat and black gaiters, is seen 
to be an ecclesiastical dignitary. I overhear, 
by the voices at the door, that I am asked for. 
' Who, in all the world can this be ? ' A few 
minutes solve the question. Heavy footsteps 
are heard deliberately ascending the antique 
balustraded stair. My unknown visitor is 
ushered in — his name announced: 'The 
Rev. Sydney Smith.' I hasten to receive so 
celebrated a personage as is befitting, and ex- 
press the pleasure I have in the unexpected 
visit — wondering how he had discovered me. 
" ' Iheardat Rogers's you were in town,' said 
he, ' and was resolved to call. Let us sit down 
and have a talk.' 

" We drew towards the fire, for the day was 
cold, and he continued : ' You are surprised 
possibly at my visit. There is nothing at all 
strange about it. The originator of the 
Edinburgh Review has come to see the origin- 
ator of the Edinburgh Journal,' 

" I felt honored by the remark, and de- 
lighted beyond measure widi the good-na- 
tured and unceremonious observations which 
my visitor made on a variety of subjects. We 
talked of Edinburgh, and I asked him where 
he had lived. He said it was in Buccleucli 
Place, not far from Jeffrey, with an outlook 
behind to the meadows. ' Ah,' he remarked, 
' what charming walks I had about Arthur's 
Seat, with the clear mountain air blowing in one's face ! I often 
think of that glorious scene.' I alluded to the cluster of young 
men — Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, himself, and one or two others, 
who had been concerned in commencing the Review in 1802. Of 
these, he spoke with most affection of Horner, and specified one 
who, from his vanity and eccentricities, could not be trusted. Great 
secrecy, he said, had to be employed in conducting the undertaking, 
and this agrees with what Lord Jeffrey told my brother. My rev- 
erend and facetious visitor made some little inquiry about my own 
early efforts, and he laughed when I reminded him of a saying cf 
his own about studying on a little oatmeal — for that would have 
applied literally to my brother and to myself. 'Ah, labom, labora,' 
he said ' how that word expresses the character of your country.' 

" 'Well, we do sometimes work pretty hard,' I observed: 'but 
for all that, we can relish a pleasantry as much as our neighbors. 
You must have seen that the Scotch have a considerable fund cf 
humor.' 

" ' O, by all means,' replied my visitor, 'you are an immensely 
funny people, but you need a little operadng upon to let the fun 
out. I know no instrument so eflfectual for the purpose as the 
cork-screw ! ' Mutual laughter, of course." 

The publications of the Chambers Brothers, have done much to 
popularize good reading in Scodand. They are the best of the 
kind in the language, and the best of them is "The Book of Days, 
which contains about as much information as one will be likely to 
master during the year which it illustrates. It is a monument to 
the industry and scholarship of its compiler, Robert Chambers. 
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